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CONYERSATIONS WITH A SOHTARY. 



I. 

Scene: A small, fantastic villa, m a remote pabt 
OF THE Island of Jebskt. 

AUSON. — Come, my dear Franklin, take that easy-chair in 
the low window. Wait — let me turn it round a bit, and then 
you wiU see the view. It is a wild prospect, isn't it ? To your 
right, between those laurels and through the belt of stunted 
larches, you can just catch a glimpse of your own little bleak 
hotel : but it, with its white walls, is the only human abode visi- 
ble, unless you count those on the French coast opposite. Look 
at the high downs, reaching for miles and miles, and at my two 
granite headlands, inclosing the cove below us. How grandly 
they dip down to where the blue waves are splashing ! 

Franklin. — I was never in a place that gave me so strange a 
sense of remoteness. It almost oppressed me when I woke up 
this morning. I went out after breakfast, and there were the 
downs you speak of. There were plenty of sheep on them, but 
not a single shepherd. In all the landscape there was but one 
lonely man. I went up to him, and that man was you. I 
had not seen you since the day when we took our degree to- 
gether. One forgets how time passes, but that must be ten 
years ago. 

Al. — Many things happen in ten years. We are probably 
both altered ; you certainly are : indeed, you saw this morning 
how at first I hardly knew you again. 

Fr. — I knew you at once. The only change in you is that I 
find you living in a solitude. You have been here for three 
months, you tell me. 
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Alu — For rather longer, I think. Forgive me for staring at 
you. Why, my dear fellow, how smart and spruce you have 
grown ! At coUege you were a student, every inch of you. You 
cared nothing about your clothes; your beard was never 
trimmed — Franldin ! 

Fe. — Why do you stop short like that t 

Aij. — What a fool I have been ! I begin at last to put two 
and two together. It is you, then — you, my old friend, the 
exhibitioner, whose rooms at college were so close to mine ; you 
are the Franklin whose name I have so often seen in the papers. 
Of course you are. Now I know aU your history. You went 
out to America to be a school-master; but you became, instead, 
a partner in a great firm of manure-merchants. Three years ago, 
you returned and settled in England; and at the last general 
election you were created a member of Parliament. They say, 
too, that you are a millionaire. 

Fb. — I don't know about that. Whatever I have now, I at 
least started with little ; and very few people are half as rich as 
they are said to be. 

Al. — Anyhow, my dear feUow, your riches have done one 
thing for you. I can see that they have made you happy. 

Fe. — I do not deny my happiness ; but let me tell you what 
it comes from, and how far my riches are concerned in it. That 
I am married happily, and that I have a happy home, is due, not 
to my riches — it is due to my having a competence. I have no 
social ambition; I care neither for dukes in cabinets, nor for 
duchesses in drawing-rooms; and I don't value riches for the 
social prestige they give me. I value them for a very different 
reason — because they widen my sphere of duties, and make me 
conscious that I am at work for multitudes. There is no sense 
like that for elevating and hiraianizing a man. 

Aii. — And what special direction does your beneficent action 
take! 

Fb. — I can see you are laughing at me, but I rather like 
your laughter; it reminds me of old times. I am a tenant- 
farmers' representative, and I am anxious for a reform of the 
land-laws. I have come to Jersey to examine the system there. 

Al. — I came to Jersey for a very different reason. Look at 
me: can't you guess it? No, no; I can see what you are think- 
ing of ; but I'm not ruined yet, and I'm not in hiding from my 
creditors — though, when you have reformed the land-laws, it wiU 
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probably come to that. You're puzzled? "Well — it is only a 
private matter. "We will let it pass, and you sball teU me about 
your schemes for spoiling us. We are wicked people — we, 
whose occupation is the owning of land, even though we are 
essential to the holiest thing in democracy — the indignation 
against ourselves. 

Fr. — You are stiU laughing at me. You as little think in 
reality that you deserve spoliation, as you think that we Liberals 
have any wish to spoil you. You know quite well that you have 
not the least apprehension of suffering by us. 

Al. — To be honest, I do know it. Let your measures be as 
sweeping as your extremest leaders can make them, I do not 
think I shall be a sufferer — not, at least, if I finish the business 
that brought me here, and which, plain as I thought it, you just 
now failed to guess. 

Fr. — I must try the riddle again. You are preparing for 
political life, perhaps ; you are hatching some Toiy plot — though 
this is hardly a convenient place for meeting your fellow- 
conspirators. 

Al. — I meet nobody here, and I rarely correspond with any 
one. 

Fr. — What do you do, then ? Are you living in utter idle- 
ness? 

Aii. — No ; I am very busy. I read and think. 

Pr. — And perhaps you write also ? 

Ali. — Some notes — yes. I certainly write down some notes ; 
but I am not ambitious to make a figure in literature. I moon 
about, and converse with my own thoughts. I often get as far as 
the common where we met this morning. I often descend to a 
shingly beach below us ; and, when the weather is warm, I some- 
times sit there for hours. 

Fb. — And will you let me ask what you do there ? 

All. — 

"I see tlie deep's untrampled floor 

With green and purple sea-weed strown; 
I see the waves upon the shore, 

Like light dissolved in star-showers, thrown." 

Pr. — You do, do you 1 

Al. — You are laughing at me, now, my dear practical man. 
Yes, that's what I do. Does Shelley's verse annoy you ? 
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" I Bit upon the sands alone ; 

The lightning of the noon-tide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its gentle motion ! 
Hoyr sweet did any heart now share in my emotion!" 

I can apply all those lines to myself, except the last one. A 
heart to share my emotion is the very last thing that I msh 
for. 

Fr. — What a useful existence ! Do you find that it makes 
you happy ? 

Aii. — No; but let me beg of you one thing: Pray do not 
fancy that I have any sentimental sorrow. I am not crossed in 
love ; I have lost no friend that I valued. I have no pity for 
myself ; I deserve no pity from others. I have just been quoting 
poetry, — no doubt that sounded romantic, — and I still do keep 
my old love for the sea ; but about everjrthing else I am as prosaic 
as you yourself are — probably more so. You spoke of your wife 
and home just now. Franklin, your face betrays you. Even 
now, as I mention them, all your expression softens, and the 
excellent disapproval with which you were beginning to look at 
me melted at once into a shadow of happy tenderness. I have 
nothing in my life to move me like that. 

Fb. — And it is precisely for that reason that your life brings 
you no happiness. Work and sympathy are the two things of value 
for us. You teU me yourself yon have no wish for the one, and I 
fail to see how here you can manage to find the other. We used 
often to talk together over various ways of living ; now we have 
tried them. You often provoked me in those days, and I confess 
you provoke me now. Here are you, with every kind of ability, 
and idle as you were, with a large stock of information; you 
have a generous heart, too, — I can bear good witness to that, — 
and see, this is what comes of it. You waste your youth on 
what is called polite society; and on the threshold of your 
maturer manhood, when every interest and energy should be 
getting its fullest vigor and fixity, you find they have all failed 
you. Instead of overcoming the world, you have shrunk away 
from it into a hermitage. Your tone shows me you are a some- 
what cynical hermit, and your own admissions show me you are 
on idle one. 

Aii. — It makes me ten years younger again to hear you once 
more inveighing against me. But you forget that I told you 
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I had a special task to accomplish here, which will enable me, 
though I am a landlord, to take liberal progress calmly. 

Fe. — You said so — true; but I'm blest if I know your mean- 
ing. And you seriously mean to tell me that you are doing any- 
thing useful, in any way, by staring here at the sea, by perhaps 
reading a book or two, and by nursing a morbid apathy toward 
men and women in general ? Perhaps, however, really you are 
studying some special subject which you will make use of here- 
after. Perhaps you are really preparing for some other kind of 
Uf e. Is that the case ? 

All. — Emphatically, no; at any rate, you would say so. 

Fr. — Then what on earth is your business here? To do 
what have you slunk into this corner ? 

Al.— To die. 

Pb.— To die ! 

Al. — Precisely. Does that shock you? Pm sorry. Don't 
be embarrassed, and sit looking at me as if you were just going 
to die yourself. The crisis is not imminent ; I shall last, if I am 
careful, it may be another twelvemonth. I am in a rapid 
decline — that is aU that's the matter with me ; and I had fancied 
that already my cough and my look might have told you so. 

Fe. — My dear fellow, I'm sorry I spoke so roughly to you. 

Al. — Please not to apologize. I see quite weU by your man- 
ner that you feel all a friend ought to feel. I admit' that it 
would have been hardly becoming in you if you had taken the 
matter as lightly as I myself do ; but you have paid your debt to 
sentiment, so let us now become commonplace again. Can't 
you speak ? Say something — do — in your natural tone of voice. 
I sincerely beg your pardon. I am answerable for all this awk- 
wardness. 

Fe. — Is this really true? I am more shocked than I can 
teU you, 

Al. — Bless your heart, man; if I don't mind, why should 
other people mind ? Come, let me tell you this, for, perhaps, it 
will help to comfort you: I take the prospect of death in this 
calm, even cheerful, manner, for the same reasons that you find 
life so satisfying. 

Fe. — And what reasons are those 1 

Al. — The success of that party of progress which you delight 
to belong to. I mean that great party which so weU represents 
modern science, and whose creed in religion and politics briefly 
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amounts to this : " There is no God, and the populace is his 
prophet." I see two things growing which would make life 
unbearable to me — atheism and democracy. I tell you frankly, 
I should prefer hell to what you mean by a popular government. 

Fe. — Don't let us quarrel: we shall never agree about politics. 
Dear Alison, let us talk about something else. 

Al. — It is poor fun talking about thiags one does not think 
about. I think principally about atheism and democracy, and I 
am trying to arrive at their real practical meaning. In the way 
I do this, I don't think there is anything selfish. I shaU. soon 
myself be beyond the reach of polities ; and, as to a future life, 
it sounds strange to say so, but the nearer I come to death the 
less does the question interest me. 

Fb. — That is surely an argument for my view of the matter. 

Al. — Not so. I think you mistake my meaning. I mean 
only that I have lost interest in my own personal destiny. I 
can't tell why. I suppose my imagination is numbed, somehow. 
But this personal apathy, which is very common on death-beds, 
and which has apparently seized me a little before my time, has 
no bearing whatever on the real point at issue ; indeed, the less 
I am moved myself by any beliefs as to the future, the more 
clearly do I see how civilization in general depends upon them. 
It is you liberals, you radicals, — I don't know which is the right 
name for you, — that have principally taught me this. You have 
taught me that democracy is the political side of atheism, and 
that it is also the destruction of all society and civilization. 

Fk. — Did you ever hear of the United States of America? 

AXi. — My poor Franklin, you are an exceedingly simple soul, 
and your whole party is like you. Democracy is one thing in the 
New World ; in the Old, it is quite another. In the first it is a 
political, in the second it is a social matter, and it thus represents 
two utterly different forces. 

Fr. — I confess I can't see the difference. 

Al. — And yet it is you and your friends who have first taught 
it to me. A European radical can hardly open his mouth with- 
out betraying it. His methods and his principle, if not his 
personal feelings, would tend as much to upset the status quo of 
New York as they would of Vienna, London, or St. Petersburg. 
Democracy ta America means a certain political structure, which 
arises naturally out of certain historical circumstances. In Europe, 
it means nothing of the kind. It is there not essentially a political 
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structure at all ; it is an irrational social protest, which contains 
only negations, smd is inspired only by petulance. 

Fr. — I should be perfectly willing to discuss these matters with 
you, but really you make it next door to impossible. I can't dis- 
pute your meaning, because I can't understand it. Consider 
for a moment what it is you have said just now. You would 
have been just as intelligible — at least, to my capacities — if you 
had said that European democracy was a species of green cheese. 

Al. — Every word I said I will justify, if you will only listen 
to me. I will do more than justify it._ I will make my charge still 
stronger. 

Fr. — ^You say that European democracy is not a political 
structure. May I ask what you think of the existence of France 
and Switzerland — not to mention the organization of the Liberal 
party in England ? 

Al. — ^Your question shows me how completely you miss my 
meaning. You are looking no deeper than the outward form 
of government. What we should really study, if we wish to 
understand the situation, is not the form, but the spirit by which 
the form is animated, or the spirit in which it is maintained or 
sought for. If we only look at form, a republic may be more 
aristoeractic than a kingdom. Compare the Venice or the Gtenoa 
of the past with our England of the present. Compare the 
Roman republic with the Roman empire. Form is a secondary, 
or at all events a local, matter. What is of first importance is 
social spirit or temper, and the belief by which these are modified. 
Shall I go on ? 

Fr. — Pray do. I shall be interested in heairing you out. 

Aii. — You must surely catch my general meaning now. Your 
friends say with exultation — no doubt, you have often said your- 
self — that democracy is the great feature of modern progress. 
Well, what do you mean by that 1 You don't mean that so many 
formal republics have been set up ; but you mean that a certaia 
temper is being developed among the masses in most European 
countries. 

Fb. — On many occasions we, no doubt, do use the word in that 
way. 

Al. — I use it in that way now. I mean by democracy a cer- 
tain social character, — a temper, a spirit, a set of opinions, of 
ambitions, and so on, — which is, or is said to be, on the increase, 
and which you and your friends try to foster. It is this that 
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I talk about when I say that democracy is the destruction of 
civilization ; and using the word in this sense, I believe I am per- 
fectly right in adding that there is little democracy in America. 

Fe. — Travel in the States, and you will soon have your eyes 
opened. What would you say, I wonder, when the conductor on 
the cars proposed to play at chess with you ? He'd treat you, for 
aU the world, as if he were just as good as you were. 

Al. — If he did he would not offend me, for no offense would 
be meant; but were the same thing done in Europe, it would 
be quite a different matter. The American would be familiar 
because he felt himself my equal. The European would be 
familiar because he felt himseK my inferior. He could not be 
ignoring my superiority, because he thought it was only fancied ; 
he would be violently denying it, because he knew quite well it 
was real. Now, perhaps, you wiQ understand my saying that 
democracy, as your party conceives of it, is a thing based only 
on negations, and inspired only by petulance. Democracy in 
America is essentially constructive ; in Europe, it is essentially 
destructive. 

Fr. — Of course, in what you say there is a certain grain of 
truth. 

Al. — It is very candid of you to admit it. 

Fe Excuse me ; there is no candor in the matter. We call a 

man candid when he admits a fact that, at least, seems to his 
disadvantage. The facts I am admitting have nothing to do with 
me. The destructive spirit in man has been always awake in 
some quarters. There is nothing new in envy ; there is nothing 
new in petulance. No doubt, in Europe there are irrational par- 
ties now. There always have been, and, so long as ignorance 
lasts, I fear there always wiU be. But these have no connection 
with the spirit of true democracy, which is no more in our eyes 
the spirit of brute spoliation than that of aristocracy in yours is 
the spirit of brute oppression. There are profligate peers, there 
are ruffianly republicans. I should have equal pleasure in seeing 
each class meet its deserts. My dear Alison, you will never judge 
of a party if you judge it only by those whom it itself repudiates. 

Al. — And yet, Protestants judge in that way of the whole 
teachings of Catholicism. 

Fr. — And would you imitate one of the chief stupidities of 
Protestantism ? Let me ask you one question : You talk of me 
and my party. Now, who do you mean by that? We shall get 
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on better if you will just tell me this accurately. Here am I. You 
know more or less of my liistory and of myself. I am an 
advanced radical, and my creed is tlie creed of science. What do 
you suppose to be my chief political motives ? and what sort of 
men do you suppose share them with me ? Try to enumerate the 
most distinctive characteristics which you think we possess in 
common, and in virtue of which you class us together. 

Aii. — I will describe your party with pleasure; and I am 
confident that I can do so far more completely than you could : 
for there are many fine things that ought to be said about you, 
which you might be too modest to say yourself. And now 
remember, please, that I am granting you one point. I exclude 
altogether from your party all those that it would itself repu- 
diate. I exclude the whole of what you could call the rufSanly 
element. You and yours are essentially men of education. You 
do nothing without giving yourselves what you conceive to be a 
sound reason for it ; and you claim that these reasons are sup- 
plied you by positive science. This claim has much weight, 
for you have a mine of scientific knowledge between you — a 
true bottomless pit of it. Indeed, taking you as a body, you 
know more of modem discoveries than any other party in the 
world. I believe most men of science are radicals; so I am 
intending no empty compliment. Well, all this knowledge has 
done the two following things for you in equipping you for the 
field of politics : It has given you a devotion to truth and a 
passionate impatience of shams; and it has subordinated all 
your thoughts to one great conception — the conception of con- 
tinuous progress. What is the result ? You look at society as it 
exists around you in Europe, — with its inequalities and its privi- 
leged classes, with its kings, its princes, and its titled or 
untitled nobUities, — and this whole state of things seems to you 
to be full of shams. The outside of things does not represent their 
realities. You see idleness surfeiting itself, and industry almost 
starving ; you see ignorance in honor, and knowledge taking the 
lower room. In place of these shams you wish to substitute 
truth ; and this process of substitution is progress, is liberalism, 
is the triumph of the democratic idea. Is that fair ? 

Fr. — Perfectly; only I am surprised at your saying it. It is 
now my turn to caU. you candid. 

Al. — And I disdain the epithet on exactly the same grounds 
as you did; for I have made no admission that weakens my first 
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indictment. I liave just described you as an active political 
body, with certain great acquirements, and conscious of certain 
aims; and you are directing at present, as Matthew Arnold 
would put it, that stream of tendency that makes for the great- 
est change. This, however, is but one side of the matter, and by 
far the least important. In looking at you as a force in the 
world, not as so many private characters, your own acquire- 
ments and your own aims are the very last things we need 
trouble ourselves with. 

Fb. — You are once more talking in riddles. 

Al. — My riddle this time is surely a very simple one. Why 
are you philosophic radicals a force in the world at all? Not 
because you entertain certain projects yourselves, but because 
you arouse certain projects in the multitude. Without such a 
following, what would you be — the lot of you — but so many 
professors haranguing one another in a lecture-room? It is 
your followers that give you your strength, and it is your 
followers that determine its character. It is in them, and not in 
you, that we must study the spirit of democracy — not in what 
you want to do, but in what they think you want to do. Your 
knowledge is only powerful because it sets ignorance moving. 

Fr. — Wait, Alison — wait there ! Let me hold you to those 
words. How does our knowledge move ignorance ? The power 
of the democratic movement, I quite agree with you, consists in 
the numbers who take part in it. But what unites them? — for 
they are only powerful when united. Certain common ideas, 
certain common aspirations. And these — what of them? We — 
the philosophic radicals, the professors in a lecture-room, as you 
call us — we reason them out, or define them, or put them into 
shape — the multitude apprehends them. It apprehends them, 
despite its ignorance, and for this reason: They represent the 
real facts of human nature and society, not the traditional 
superstitions which have so long hidden these. 

Al. — That was a very characteristic speech. It sounds well; 
but what on earth does it mean? You radicals are curious 
people. In your biological and physical studies, no language is 
too precise for you; in dealing with human actions, no language 
is too vague. I will not be vague, at any rate. Put with vul- 
gar plainness, my meaning is simply this : You and yours — I 
am thinking now of England — advocate such and such reforms; 
you speak at such and such public meetings; and you, no doubt, 
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are applauded entlnisiastically. "Well, the spirit in which you are 
applauded is not the spirit in which you think you have spoken. 
It is a spirit totally different, and it would startle you if you 
could only understand it. Think for a moment of all your party 
ineasures, and the one mark that we find distinct in all of them. 
They all aim at something that seems like equality — at robbing 
rank of its influence, and landed property of its value. 

Fr. — There is no question that the radical school has studied 
so dispassionately as the ownership of land. It advocates no 
reforms not based on scientific reasons. 

Aii. — Do you think the farmers who follow you care a straw 
for scientific reasons? They care for reasons of a far simpler 
nature; and when you speak to them, they think they hear 
these in your speeches. What you seem to be saying to them is 
one of two things : either that all men are equal, or else that the 
inferiors are superior to their superiors ; and from either of these 
premises you seem to them to be drawing one conclusion — that 
in point of power and consideration they are at present being 
wronged and insulted, and in point of property they are at 
present being defrauded. Under many fine disguises, what 
you in reality are appealing to is no faculty of reason, no 
sense of justice, but to the two lowest and most destructive 
passions by which civilized man is made more vile than the 
savage — the vulgarest form of envy and the most insidious 
form of avarice. I beg your pardon; I'm afraid I have been 
very rude. But I hope you will recollect this with regard to 
these sins I tax you with : it is one of my chief points that, on 
your part, they are unintentional. 

Fr. — In other words, we are fools, not knaves. 

Al. — Did you ever know a virtuous Roman Catholic, or do 
you suppose it possible that such a character can exist ? 

Fr. — Of course I do. I am not a bigot. 

Aii. — And yet you think it ridiculous to believe in the 
efficacy of a priest's absolution; indeed, not ridiculous only, but 
demoralizing. 

Fr. — People with my habits of thought look on aU sides of 
a question, and are never blind to facts. We are not special 
pleaders against popery, or against any religion; nor do we 
wish to exaggerate the evils they have done to mankind at large. 
Could popely have done what its system logically tends to do, — 
I mean, could it really have destroyed man's whole natural good- 
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ness, — it would, indeed, have some signs of a snpernatnral 
strength, in it, which happily are completely wanting. Happily, as 
any sane man knows, there are numbers of sensible and moral 
Catholics on all sides of us — visible proofs of the inefflcacy of 
Catholicism. To the scientific observer of human nature, no fact 
is more plain than this: That, though as a general rule, all 
false beliefs are injurious, there are always multitudes of bright 
individual exceptions; and thus a man himself may be perfectly 
good and upright, and yet conceive himseH to be a believer in 
a mass of erroi;s and superstitions. I think, however, we are a 
little wandering from the point. 

Al. — So far as I am concerned, we are only just coming to it. 
I conceive you and your party, or at least the best members of 
it, to be in the same position as that in which you would place 
good Catholics. You are not fools, but you are professors of a 
foolish creed. In all social and in aU political matters you are 
deluded by a set of wilder, more fantastic, and more inconsistent 
superstitions than any which Rome herself has refused to teach 
or sanction, 

Fr. — And what superstitions may these be? 

Al. — Nearly every doctrine that you hold on practical 
matters — nearly every doctrine that you think you derive from 
science ; and which, put together in a disorderly mental 
rummage-heap, you adore as a fetich, and call philosophic 
radicalism. 

Fb. — My dear Alison, as I said before, let us give over talk- 
ing polities. The subject led you to exert your voice too much, 
and this has set you coughing, which, I am sure, cannot be good 
for you. 

Al. — I hope I didn't shout, did I? I hate making a noise in 
an argimient. 

Fk. — On the contrary, you were very quiet; but you spoke 
with a suppressed energy that must tire you even more than 
shouting. If you really meant what you were saying, no doubt 
we might discuss it quietly; we might take it point by point, but 
your invective against the superstitions of the scientifiic school in 
politics was hardly a literal statement of any points that could 
be argued over. 

Al. — You are very good-tempered with me; be so a little 
longer. If I spoke with energy, it was with the energy of con- 
viction, not with that of temper. As I have said already, to me 
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what do any polities matter? Let renovation, ruin, or, what is 
more probable, merely some tragic fiasco, be the result of your 
creeds and conduct, I shall be no sufferer by them. In looking 
on human life I stand on a curious eminence, to which you can- 
not climb, and my excitement, such as it is, is that only of a 
spectator or critic, not of a partisan. But I forget myself. I 
did not mean to embarrass you by an allusion to my situation, 
though I see by your kind manner to me that you do not forget 
it. Well, let me say this much, that I spoke just now as a critic, 
and that I meant seriously all those monstrous charges of mine. 
Yes. I know my meaning; I have analyzed and divided it. 
Those principles of yours, which you think so solidly founded, 
and which I call superstitions, one by one I can name them, and 
show you why I call them so. "Will you let me? We will be 
very calm in the matter. We wUl just talk them over as ques- 
tions for cold argument. 

Pe. — By all means. I will listen and answer honestly, if you 
only wiU not tire yourself, for it will be rather a long discussion. 

Al. — If we find it so, we can finish it by and by. I will, at 
any rate, give you now the various heads of my indictment; for 
I admit that it wants explaining. To begin, I admit even now 
I don't in the least expect in our conversation to convince you of 
the truth of it. On the contrary, I regard that as a feat which 
it will need an intellectual campaign to accomphsh, and which, 
if accomplished, will be an intellectual revolution. These truths 
of mine, before they gain credence, wUl have to be repeated 
many times and by many mouths. StUl, for all that, I think they 
may be worth your considering. I have spoken of science; let 
me first say what I mean by it, for, in common with most people, 
I mean several things, different though nearly related. I mean 
primarily those various groups of conclusions — physiological, 
geological, ethnological, philological, and so on — which, although 
in some cases they may have been arrived at by deduction, yet 
rest in the last resort on observations of the sensible universe, 
and which, taken together, connect matter with the beginning of 
consciousness, these, with hxmian life, and savagery with civi- 
lization, and its inner world of reason. Secondly, in addition to 
these positive facts, I mean the methods by which these facts are 
reached. Thirdly, I mean the dogmatic denial of certainty or of 
the value of knowledge reached in any other way. Fourthly, 
I mean the general spirit and character developed by the above 
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habits of thought and study; and, lastly, the practical conclu- 
sions with regard to practical life, which, by some process or 
other, you declare to be the legitimate outcome of all this. I 
mean, in fact, your new gospel of political final causes and the 
doctrines that you connect with these. 

Fb. — Final causes? 

Aii. — Those were the words I used. 

Fe. — Do you remember what Bacon said about final causes! 
They are like vestal virgins, consecrated to Grod, and barren. 
What has science to do with final causes? 

Al. — Political science altogether depends on them — your 
political science especially. The great thing desired by the party 
of progress is change, is it not? 

Fb. — Not change for the sake of charge, but change from 
the worse to the better. 

Al. — Those better conditions you desire to produce are the 
final causes of all the measures you advocate, or, I should rather 
say, you think they are, for it is one of my positions that they 
are not. For your political views to have the scientific weight 
you claim for them, they must be based on a science of political 
teleology, and I say that at present no such science exists 
among you. "What you mistake for such is a mere tissue of 
superstitions, of which some have no connection with facts, and 
others are in distinct contradiction to them. You profess to be 
working for the diffusion of human happiness, and you have no 
scientific conception of what happiness is. 

Fb. — What we are generally accused of is the very opposite 
fault — that of looking too far ahead, and studying such questions 
too theoretically. You do us more justice, and allow us at least 
some common sense. We are not scientific for the sake of being 
scientific. We are content with the evidence of our eyes — that a 
house is of such and such a. shape, or a tree or an omnibus at 
such and such a distance from us — without proving the matter 
each time to ourselves with the aid of theories of vision. We treat 
human happiness in exactly the same way. We don't try to define 
it, because it does not admit of useful definition ; but we have a 
vivid general notion of it, which is suflicient to guide all of us. 

Al. — You have a vivid general notion of it, no doubt : so, as 
I know weU from experience, a Christian child has of God. But 
you teU us that, if this latter is analyzed, it is found to consist of 
absurdities and contradictions. I say the same of your general 
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notion of happiness. Wliy do yon try to diminisli social inequal- 
ities ? Wliy do you try to destroy tlie reverence for rank and 
pedigree ? Wliy do you try to make each man have a judgment 
on public matters ? 

Fr. — Because such judgment becomes a free citizen; and 
such slavish reverence degrades him. 

Al. — And yet slaves may be happy. 

Fe. — The radical wishes his countrymen to be, not slaves, but 
citizens. 

Al. — But suppose he found them more iacUned to be slaves? 

Fe. — He continually does find them so. The apathy of the 
people as to their own condition is the great obstacle in his way. 
You accuse us of agitating, and of setting class against class. 
We are really setting the people against their own present selves, 
and are trying to awaken in them a higher ideal of happiness. 

Al. — Now we come to the point. Human beings contrive to 
be happy in many ways ; you want them to be happy in only one. 
Your general notion of happiness is not general, but particular. 
You have already named two of the elements that you consider 
essential to it — political power and something like social equal- 
ity. Is not that so ? 

Fe. — Do you think the value of these so recondite that it 
needs any special proof 1 Must we prove that pure air is better 
than tainted? or that a commodious cottage is better than a 
single foul sleeping-room ? 

Al. — To an Irish peasant you wotdd certainly have to do so, 
and you would find him probably strangely deaf to your argu- 
ments. But I won't insist upon that. We will take it for 
granted that the evils you speak of plainly ought to be remedied, 
even though those who experience them are too duU to perceive 
their evil. But it is quite one thing to maintain that the human 
animal thrives best in healthy air, and on a competence ; and 
quite another to maintain that he must acquire a taste for dab- 
bling in political speculation, and must be taught to become 
xmhappy if any one else is in a higher place than himself. 

Fe. — Absolute social equality is an ideal thing. We can 
never hope to realize, but only to go on approaching it ; and in 
our practical plans and projects we never forget this. 

Al. — Let us take, then, these two ideals — perfect equality and 
perfect feudalism. Why do you radicals maintain that the one 
is a better and more happy state than the other? Can you give 
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for yoTir statement any scientific reason ? In what should you 
say the happiness of man consisted ? 

Fr. — That is rather a wide question. A good deal depends on 
the family affections. 

Al. — And, cases of want excluded, is a man's love for his 
wife proportional to his income ? 

Fr. — I should say, certainly not : though, in your walk of 
life, I am told there is a different view. 

Al. — Does a man's love for his wife depend on his having the 
franchise? and does it increase because he hoots or shouts at 
public meetings ? 

Fb. — Family love and public duties and enthusiasm are not 
identical ; but they each contribute their share to that composite 
state of consciousness which we call happiness, and which we 
desire to be equally the lot of every man. 

Al. — They each contribute their share, you say. Can you 
tell me in what proportion ? 

Fr. — That depends very largely on the soundness of the 
education a man receives. "We want to make it as essential as 
possible to the happiness of each citizen that he should exercise his 
judgment, and at times his energies, on public matters generally; 
and this for two reasons : in the first place, from the very terms 
of the proposition, his own happiness will be increased ; and, in 
the second, the well-being of the community wiU be secured. 

Al. — I defy you, I defy all the radical philosophers who have 
ever thought, written, or agitated, to give any detailed meaning 
to either of those two doctrines that shall not be either wholly 
unsupported by evidence, or else not be contradicted by it. You 
are not, remember, talking now of Utopia. You are talking of 
a world in which, you own yourself, some must be always wiser, 
some more foolish, than others. For what reasons, then, do you 
suppose that political wisdom is to be found in the consent of 
the most foolish? You would not ask a meeting of the least 
educated of your citizens to decide by their acclamation on any 
question of philology, or even on the question of whether men 
were descended from monkeys. Why should you ask them to 
decide upon questions still more complex, and of far more prac- 
tical import ? 

Fr. — For the very reason that they are of practical import, 
and concern that misery or well-being between which the igno- 
rant can discriminate just as well as the learned. 
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Al. — Let us grant them to be the best authorities as to the ends 
they wish for, though even their wishes you declare are in need 
of constant training ; yet still they are not authorities as to the 
means that can best secure them. The inhabitants of a town, in 
a mass meeting, may declare that they want a railway to a cer- 
tain other town ; but you would not apply to a mass meeting to 
decide some nice point as to the structure of a viaduct or a loco- 
motive. The vast majority, you might be certain, would be 
quite unable to form any opinion at aU upon such a matter, let 
alone a right onei. You may want to go to New York, and yet 
know nothing about steering a steamer to it. 

Fe. — It is certainly difficult to answer your objections ofE- 
hand; but that is rather because they are wide than because 
they are valid. Our defense, however, of the democratic spirit I 
can give you readily. It is the spirit which, experience shows 
us, develops pari passu with the diffusion of positive knowledge ; 
and we may therefore infer safely that the former is the result 
of the latter, and rests on an equally solid foundation. 

Al. — I quite agree with you. Its foundation is equally solid ; 
for the foundation of both, so far as you are concerned, is nothtag 
more than a fog-bank. How can you prove, by the methods of 
positive science, that there exists anything outside your own 
consciousness ? 

Pb. — Show me first any sane man who doubts it. It will be 
time enough then for practical men to prove it. Meanwhile, I 
think we may well content ourselves with the honest and manly 
language of Professor Clifford — one of the keenest and most 
representative of all modem thinkers : " How consciousness," he 
says, " can testify to anything outside itself, I do not pretend to 
say. I need not untie a knot that has been cut for me long ago." 

Al. — ^You and your professor hit the right nail on the head 
there. You there state fully that great primary falsehood on 
which all your science reposes, in so far as it claims to have any 
voice in philosophy, or to own the fee-simple of its own confident 
certitudes. You are asked to account for the belief without 
which aU science would be valueless ; and your only answer is 
that nobody disbelieves it. 

Fb. — Can you wish for a better proof? You smUe — may I 
ask why? 

Al. — I smile because you so persistently slip aside from the 
point. We don't ask you to convince us that an external world 
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exists, but to show us the reasons why we are convinced already. 
You must remember that your philosophy stands and falls with 
the thesis that aU knowledge is derived from experience; and 
yet the one piece of knowledge that aU. the rest presupposes, you 
are the fli'st to declare must come to us from some other source. 
What I began our conversation with saying was, that all your 
science rests on a superstition ; and I was judging of super- 
stition then by your own specified and daUy-repeated tests. 
A superstition is a belief founded on no experience, and 
incapable of verification. Surely, judged of thus, as you say all 
beliefs should be judged, a belief in the external world is of all 
superstitions the greatest and most complete. Not only has it 
not yet been shown to possess the required marks of validity, 
but you are never weary of clamoring to us that it is impossible 
that it should possess them. Bear with me a moment longer. 
Your primary beliefs in poHtics — this is what I want to show 
you — are as much superstitions as your primary belief in 
philosophy, only with this difference : these latter are super- 
stitions, which not only cannot be proved true, but which can 
most unmistakably be proved wholly false. You say the demo- 
cratic spirit has grown pari passu with the scientific spirit, and 
I have told you that I quite agree with you. In each there is 
much that is true; but this truth in each is corrupted with 
superstitions and falsehoods. This afternoon we have only 
briefly glanced at them; but if you will come and see me 
again, when you have done collecting materials for your 
agricultural speeches, I will go into each point patiently and 
exactly — that is, if you are kind enough to care to listen. 

Pe. — I will certainly come again, and we will have some 
more talk together. Before I go, however, let me ask you one 
question : Do you conceive yourself to be the first person who 
has noted these seeming difficulties ? 

Al. — I should be surprised if I were so. 

Fr. — Are you the first person, then, who has put them dis- 
tinctly and effectively? 

Aij. — They have, as yet, been put effectively by nobody; 
for all the superstitions, the confusions, the inconsistencies I am 
speaking of still form, for the school of enlightened thinkers, 
its unquestioned and sacred creed alike in philosophy and in 
politics. 

"W. H. Mallock. 



